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ABSTRACT 

Three linguistic features used in spontaneous 
conversation to express emotional involvement (this, never, and all) 
are analyzed. "All" and "never" have referential functions; "this" 
has both referential and deictic functions. The focus of this 
analysis is on the way that speakers use these features to express 
emotional involvement and to orient the discussion toward the 
addressee by directly involving him in what is being said. It is also 
suggested that these three features can be markers of foregrounding 
in discourse, highlighting, or giving discourse prominence to that 
part of the utterance with which they enter into construction. It is 
concluded that while a sentence-based granunar can not account for the 
way in which these items are used in everyday discourse, when seen in 
the broader context, as partTof ~a"pattern of addressee-oriented 
features, their function may be more properly appr?iciated. (MSE) 
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1. Introduction 



ADDRESSEE-ORIENTED FEATURES IN SPOKEN DISCOURSE 



Jenny Cheshire 
(Birkbeck College, Unwerstly of London) 




Several recent papers have analysed some linguistic features of English that express 
speakers' degree of commitment to the truth of what the/ ere saying (see Stubbs, 1 986; Coates» 
1987. 1988; Holmes. 1987). The point has been made that despite the emphasis given in 
current linguistic theory to the expression of propositional thought, unqualified propositions 
ere rarely hecrd in naturally occurring speech (see. for example. Coetes. 1987: 11 3). A theory 
of natural language therefore needs to take account of a great deal more than the expression of 
propositions. 

Lyons (1 98 1 ) gives particular emphasis to the non-propositlonal aspect of language. He 
points out that it is crucial to incorporate In a theory of natural language the 'subjectivity of 
utterance': 'the locutionary agents expression of himself in the act of utterance and the 
reflection of this in the phonological . grammatical and lexical structure of the utterance' (op. 
cit: 240). In particijlar . a theory of natural language meaning must account for the 
subjectivity of reference, delxis and modality (op. cit: 242). For Lyons, the 'self Is both 
logically and psychologically indistinguishable from 'the beliefs, attitudes and emotions of which 
it is the seat or location* ( ibid). The work of Coates, Holmes and Stubbs on epistemic modality 
can be seen, within this perspective, as contributing to our understanding of the subjectivity of 
modality and as accounting for some of the linguistic resources that speakers of English use to 
express their beliefs and attitudes towards their utterances. However, there has been relatively 
little work to date on the linguistic resources that speakers use to express their emotional 
involvement in what they are saying, or that attempts to account for the subjectivity of 
reference or deixis. 

This paper analyses three linguistic features (itii£, never and all) which are used in 
spontaneous conversation to express emotional Involvement. Ml^nd never have a referential 
function, and ihishas both a referential andadeictlcfunctlon; the paper is a preliminary 
attempt, therefore, at analysing the subjectivity of reference and deixis. The main fxus, 
however , is on the way in which speakers use these features to express emotional involvement 
and to orient the discourse towards the addressee, by directly involving the addressee in what is 
being said. It will also be suggested that these three features can be markers of foregrounding In 
discourse, highlighting, or giving discourse prominence to, that port of the utterance with 
which they enter Into construction. 



Labov ( 1 984) uses the term 'intensity' to refer to the expression of emotional 
involvement in speech. There are, of course, many linguistic exponents of intensity. People 
express their emotional Involvement in what the/ are saying by their use of Intonation, stress, 
hesitations and pauses, as well as a range of lexical features. Some of these lexical features 
habitually occur outside clause structure, such r exclamations, interjections (M vGodl or 
Ooodness!) and swear ino. within the clause structure of Er^llsh, emotional involvement Is 
perhaps most frequently expressed by intensifying adverbs ( for example, reallvo r verv) > 
many of which have now lost the lexical meaning that they once possessal 
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There are oth-fr linguistic features, however, that are equally capable of expressing 
emotional involv jmenl, though this function is often overlooked in linguistic analyses of English. 
IlliLandthequf itifiers all and never can be thought of as referring features, assigning definite 
or indefinite reference to the items with which they are in construction; but the/ can also 
express ine emotional involvement of the speaker in what is being said, at the same time as 
orienting the discourse towards the addressee. The/ are of particular interest because the 
referential meaning that the/ indicate when the/ communicate intensity appears to be directly 
opposite to the referential meaning that they indicate when the/ do not communicate intensity. 
Ihis in its non-intense uses assigns definite reference, but as a marker.of intensity it essigns 
indefinite reference,- flU and igygr are traditionally analysed as assigning indefinite reference, 
but when they express intensity, they appear to assign definite reference. This semantic 
conflict serves a function in communication since, ss we will see, it invites the addressee to 
become actively involved in interpreting the meaning of the Items In the context in which they 
are used, and thereby to share, albeit vicariously, the emotional involvement of the speaker. 

The analysis Is based on a corpus of sr>ontaneous conversation between working-class 
adolescents, recorded in adventure playgrounds in the town of Reading, in Berkshire. One 
drawback of working with corpus data, of course, is that it is not clear to what extent the 
analysis can be generalised to other varieties of English. Adolescents' language, in particular , 
IS often distinctive (see, for discussion, Nordberg, 1 987); and working-class speakers may use 
distinctive grammatical forms ( for an analysis of some nonstandard grammatical features used 
by the speakers who participated in this stutJ/, sec Cheshire, 1 982). The features analysed in 
this paper are listed in some dictionaries as occurring in colloquial English (see, for example, 
tfie Collins Cobuild English Lanoua ge Dictionary ), which suggests that the usage described here 
may be widespread. The aim of this paper, however, is not to identify core features of English 
but to describe the way in which speakers make use of their language system In everyday 
communication; and for this purpose the advantages of analysing language that has been recorded 
in real- life settings far outweigh the problems of generalisation. 

This, all and never 85 the/ occur in the Reading corpus have three things in common: firstly, 
they are used to foreground certain parts of the utterance, giving them discourse prominence; 
secondly, they express the speaker's subjective involvement in what is being said; and thirdly, 
they are specifically oriented towards the addressee. I will discuss this in section 3, end all and 
BgvgL in section 4; section 5 then illustrates the way in which these three features combine 
with other addressee-oriented items to fulfill specific communicative functions in spoken 
discourse. 

3. This 

3.1. Demonstrative this 

Itus is usually analysed as a demonstrative feature, with definite reference (see, for 
example. Quirk etal., 1985). Demonstrative this occurs in examples 1 and 2 below: it is 
stressed, and in each case it refers to items that are known to both the speaker and the addressee: 

1 . You can have this one...! don't want it.l don't like the spearmint ones (Jeff) 

2. This town, mate..it's a dump there's nothing to do here (Benny) 

Demonstrative this is e deictic term .encoding, with that, a distinction on a proximal and 
distal axis. Items qualified by this are near to the speaker, whereas items qualified bv thai are 



further away. Tliis in example 1 can be seen es a 'gestural" deictic, in that the referent is clearly 
visible to the participants in the conversation ( it was a piece of chewing gum , held out in the 
speaker's hand). This in exampie 2 can then be seen as a "symbolic" deictic, in that the addressee 
requires some knowledge of the time and place dimensions of the speech event in order to 
corrKJtly interpret the utterance. Thus In example 2 the addressee needs to know that both the 
speaker and the addressee are in Reading, for this is the town that the speaker considers to be a 
dump. I was the addressee, and I did know where we were, of course. In both examples, using the 
deictic item ihis marks the referent as near to the speaker ; and a contrasting sentence with that 
rather then Uiis would index the referent as further away from the speaker. In example 2 , for 
instance, the referent would have to be a town that was different from the one which we were in 
at the time ( see Levinson , 1 983: 65 , for discussion of the distinction between gestural and 
symbolic deixis). 

3.2. This es a marker of foreoroundi ng 

As Stein (In press) points out, it has long been recognised that spoken discourse Is organised 
in terms of background and foreground, with different languages using different grammatical 
forms for these functions, depending on their linguistic structure. If examples 1 and 2 are 
contrasted with 3 and 4 below , it can be seen that in 3 and 4 thi§. functions as a foregrounder , 
highlighting that part of the utterance with which it enters into construction: 



3. My Uncle Derek went to see this lad/ about this job ( Lynne) 
4. 1 was In this lad/'s house, up there (Ronny) 

Here, liiis is unstressed and appears to assign indefinite rather than definite reference, 
referring to an item that is neither known to the addressee, nor Identifiable from the physical 
surroundings in which the speaker and the addressee are situated. In other words. Ibis seems to 
function neither as a gestural deictic nor as a symbolic deictic; and rather than being in 
structural opposition with ihet, as in examples 1 and 2, it appears to be in opposition with the 
indefinite determiner a. Lynne and Ronny could have said, respectively: 

3a. My uncle Derek went to see a lady about a job 
4a. I was In a lady"s house . 

By using an unexpected determiner, Lynne and Ronny foreground the referents which Ihjs 
qualifies, giving them discourse prominence. Sometimes the highlighted referent Is a central 
topic in the discourse that follows: example 4, for instance, occurs in the opening clauses of the 
mini-narrative in Extract A below, where the ladv is central to Ronny's story ( it is she who is 
naked In the bathroom of Ronny"s friend's house). 

Extract A : 

I Do you know what happened to me ? 
2 ! was In this lad/' s house., up there..rlght, 

3 and her little girl., right 

4 she said take this up to my mum 

5 so I was walking upstairs 

6 she was in the bathroom 

7 and 1 went In the door 
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8 end ttwe she was 

9 standing completely naked 

10 just standing there 



On other cccssions.the items that are for^rountied by IMs are simply the first referents 
that ore eveileble. Example 3, for instance, occurs in the orientation section of a narrative (the 
narrative is given in full later , in section 5): 

1 . Oh..yeah..my brother..he >Ment to work with my uncla.Derek 

2. and.em.. arTyway..my uncle Derek went in to see this lad/ ^t this job 

Lack and job ere, quite simply, the first nouns in these clauses that are not modified by a 
possessive and that are therefore available to be foragrounded by The topic of the narrative 
is an evident that befell Lynne's cousin while he was waiting for her uncle to finish talking to 
'the lady' ; and neither 'the lady' nor 'the job' are central to the story. In section 5 we will see 
that the function of M in utterances such es these is to attract the attention of the addressee in 
the orientation section of a narrative. 

3.3. Speaker involvemen t 

The use of indefinite IMs can foreground part of an utterance, then ; but at the same time, 
it expresses the speaker's subjective involvement in what he or she is saying, stein ( in press) 
points out that the marking of foregrounding in spoken discourse is accompanied by a 
simultaneous marking of Intensity, though the converse is not necessarily the case: 

' Intensity... is arguably the subjective evaluational correlate to the objective phenomenon of a 
subdivision of background and foreground". 

It Is well known that speakers sometimes choose a proximal deictic rather than the 
corresponding distal one, in order to convey their subjective involvement in what they are 
saying. An example that is often given is the pair of sentences below, from Clark ( 1 974): 

5. He came through a hard time last year 

6. He went through a hard time last year 

In sentence 5, the verb rame expresses proximity to the speaker , and therefore sympathy with 
the person who had the hard time, whereas in sentence 6 the verb ga expresses distance from the 
speaker, and is neutral regarding the speaker's feelings. The use of Ihjs to assign indefinite 
reference, then, is a further example of a deictic item being used to indicate proximity to the 
speaker and subjective involvement. 

Several writers have pointed to the difficulty that this use of proximal deictics poses for 
linguistic analysis (see the discussion of 'cmpathetic' deixis in Lyons ( 1 977: 677), and the 
discussion of 'emotional' deixis in Lakoff( 1972). One of the problems in analysing 
'empathetic' or 'emotional' tM is that It Is necessary to account for why , and how , the same 
linguistic feature con be used to assign unambiguously both definite end indefinite reference 
(see, for discussion, Wald, 1983). However, although in section 3.2. 1 said that this appears 
to mark indefinite reference, and that this conflicts with its function as a definite demonstrative 
feature, it is only an analysis that focuses on the prepositional content of utterances that needs 
to consider 'emotional' Ihis as a marker of indefinite reference . If, instead, the analysis fxuses 
on the communicative function that iliis fulfills in spoken discourse. It becomes clear that there 
is little difference, in fact, between 'definite" end "indefinite' {hi!^, 
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Examples 3 and 4 both occur as part of stories about events that took place in the past - 
in Lynne's story, it is her cousin's accident; in Ronny's story, U is his adventure in someone's 
house. Both speakers clearly locate the events in past time, using past lense verb forms to do so; 
in other words, they clearly locate the events as distant from the time and place coordinates of 
the moTTieni of speaking. By using the proximal deictic liHa, fKwever, Lynne and Ronny are able 
to metaphorically situate themsi»lves within the coordinates of the events that they ere 
reporting, indicating that it is from this perspective that they are reporting tiie events that 
took, place. By metaphorically situating themselves wUhtn the story world that the/ are 
creating, they express their subjective involvement in what they are reporting. 

Using this.in these exar.jples can be seen as a similar strategy to using the narrative present; 
speakers shift the coordinates of the moment of speaking in order to locate themselves as being 
directly Involved in the events that are being reported. Alternatively, the speakers could be said 
to be bringing the time and place coordinates of the discourse event forward, to merge with the 
moment of speaking. Whichever way we look at it, the effect fs the same: by usiiig so-called 
indsfinite this, speakers shift the coordinates of their utterance; and in this way, they clearly 
express their subjxtive involvement in the story that they are telling. 

'Indefinite' this, then, is like 'definite' this in that it functions as a symbolic deictic, 
marking the referent as close to the speaker's time and place coordinates. But it differs from 
'definite' M in that the marking is metaphorical, reflecting a shirt in the time and place 
dimensions of the speech event; it shou'd, perhaps, be considered as a symbolic deictic whose 
symbolism is at a more abstract level than it is in examples such as 3 and 4, above. Both 
symbolic and metaphorical deixis differ from gestural deixts (as in examples I and 2) in that 
since the referent is not visible, the addressee needs to have sufficient knowledge of the time and 
place dimensions of the speech event to bs able to cor rectly interpret the utterance in which the 
deictic occurs. With 'definite' this, the speaker and the addressee can be assumed to share this 
knowledge, as we saw in section 3.2; but with 'indefinite' this, the addressee cannot necessarily 
be assumed to share the discourse perspective of the speaker, which is, of course, a highly 
subjective perspective. It is for this reason , however, that 'emotional' , 'metaphorical' this 
functions as an addressee-oriented feature of spoken discourse. 

3.4. Addressee-orientation 

In order to properly interpret this when it is used as a straightforward deictic, with 
definite reference, addressees have to be able to locate its referent as close to the speaker. As we 
saw In section 3. 1 , with gestural delctics addressees can actually see the referent ( in example 1 
it was a piece of chewing gum held in the speaker's hand); and with symbolic referents 
addressees need to know the time and place dimensions of the speech event , in order to be able to 
correctly Interpret the delctics of the utterance. There were no problems of Interpretation 
with example 2, where the place dimension was clearly evident. In example 4, however - 
Ronny's utterance- the addressee's task in interpreting the referent of deictic this is more 
difficult . This ladv . in Ronny's utterance, is not visible to the addressees, nor is she known to 
them , nor has she been previously mentioned. The addressees are therefoi-e presented with 
what Schtffrln ( 1 986) terms a 'cognitive processing task' ; and the only way in which they can 
provide an interpretation for the use of Ihis in Ronny's utterance is to put themselves in the 
same position as the speaker, adopting the same discourse perspective. This applies equally to 
this in Lynne's utterance (example 3). 



By using this 1b(}\/ rather than simply aj^. therefore, Lynne and Ronny metaphorically invite 
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their addressees to enter into the^r universe of discourse. Lynne end Ronny merge the time and 
place coordinates of the discourse with the time and place coordinates of the moment of speaking, 
as we have seen ; and if we assume that they do not intentionally wish to mislead their addressees, 
then we have to conclude that they are inviting their addressees to share in this merger. In 
Brown and Levinson s terms, using ihis is a positive politeness device: it suggests tliat the 
speaker and the addressee share common assumptions and experiences, even though, infect, they 
mar/ not (see Brown and Levinson , 1 986). 

'Indefinite' ttv^, then , is like 'definite' jyys in that it is a symbolic deictic, reijuiring 
addressees to locate Us referent as close to the speaker. Although I have been referring to this 
use 85 'indefinite' , in order to distinguish the use of this as a marker of foregrounding and of 
emotional involvement from its use as a demonstrative, it would be more accurate to say that 
the reference of ItHs Is always definite. The difference between the two uses of ItHs is that the 
symbolism of this when it is a marker of foregrounding and of subjective involvement is at a 
more abstract level thai when it is a straightforward deictic, as we sen in section 3.3. In both 
coses the referent Is marked as proximal to the speaker , but when iliji is a marker of 
foregrounding the marking is metaphorical , and the address is invited to share the 
metaphorical interpretation. In other words, it is precisely because of the 'unmarked* deictic 
function of ihis that it is able to function as a very effective marker of foregrounding , and as a 
very effective addressee-oriented item. 

4 Quantifiers es intensifiers 

Quantifiers are frequently used to express intensity In spoken discourse; Labov ( 1 984) , 
for example, says that about half the intensifying features in his corpus of colloquial English ' 
are universal quantifiers. Like M. when quantifiers are used to express intensity their 
meaning often conflicts with the meaning that is assigned to them by sentence grammars. 

4. 1 ■ Never as a markar nf fnpf!nrnnr]f|inn 

Sentence grammars usually see never as a member of a three- term series 
sometimes.- evgr - never. This analysis stems from Klima's classic analysis of negation in 
English (see K lima, 1 964), wi'^re never is classed as an indeterminate, like no-one and 
ngjiJiar. As an indeterminate, it is assumed to express "universal temporal negation' (see Lebov, 
1 973), with a meaning that can be paraphrased as 'not on any occasion'. Similarly, Quirk et al ' 
( 1 985) class never as a temporal adverb, parallel to sometimes a nd ever , giving as 
illustrative examples the »ntences below. 

7. He sometimes visits us 

8. He doesn't ever visit us 

9. He never visits us 

(Quirk Btal, 1985: 783). 

In everyday discourse, however , qs^ frequently occurs without t..8 meaning of universal 
temporal negation. In examples 1 0 - 1 2 , for instance, never does not refer to 'any occasion": in 
example 1 0 it refers to a specific point of past time ( the moment when Lynne's cousin poked the 
stick In his eye), in example 1 1 it refers, similarly, to a specific point of past time, end In 



example 12, it refers to a period of future time. In none of these examples, then, does never 
have the meaning of "universal temporal negation'; the reference is no longer indefinite (to all 
possible periods of time), but definite ( to o specified period or point of time). 

1 0. He was lucKy he never lost his eye ( Lynne) 

n. He never told me! If I'd have known he's have run, I'd have run...right git (Dnve) 

12. You* 11 never do it mate., not if you do it like that (Alec) 

Here, then, never cannot be analysed as an indeterminate, for there is no corresponding 
non-negative sentence with sometimes. Furthermore, never sometimes co-occurs with ever , 
thereby failing to conform to the three-term pattern , and failing to meet the defining criteria of 
an indeterminate: 

1 3. Well , you might go down there, mate, but I've never ever been there and I'm not going 
either (Benny) 

This use of never has been a source of considerable confusion to linguists who try to analyse 
it within the framework of a sentence- based grammar (see, for example, Labov, 1973). As 
Labov(op. cit.) points out, ngver in examples such OS 10 and 1! bppears to be related to didn't 
plus a following preterite verb form , as in 1 0 a and 1 1 a below , yet the rules by which the two 
forms can be related are not all easy to formalise: 

1 0a. He was lucky he didn't lose his eye. 
11a. He didn't tell me! 

Similarly, Quirk et al (op. cit:60I) give the fol lowing example of ngvgr used with future time 
reference: 

M. You will never catch the train tonight 

Their explanation for the occurrence of never with a non- universal meaning is that the presence 
of an adverbial referring to future time (tonight) 'rules out' the temporal meaning of never , so 
that never is a not a temporal adverb here, but a 'negative minimiser'. This explanation cannot 
account for most of the occurrences of never in my corpus, however. In example 12, for 
instance, there is no adverb that refers to future time; and in both examples 12 and M, as well 
as in examples 1 0 and 1 1 , the time reference of the utterance is indicated by other iten s (the 
preterite verb forms In 1 0 and 1 1 , the adverbial tonloht in 1 3. and the modal ydlLln 1 2 and 
M) , as, of course, is normally the case in English ( see Crystal , 1 964). 

Rather than seeing the non-universal sense of never as exceptional , and attempting to 
analyse it as a separate item from universal never , never can be seen as foregrounding that 
part of the utterance that comes within its scope, intensifying the force of the negation. Thus, in 
examples 1 0- 1 2, the speakers have given discourse prominence, or emphasis, to the part of 
the utterance that comes within the scope of never , so that , for instance, the difference between 
1 0 and 1 0a is that in 1 0, Lynne highlights the possibility of the eye having been lost. And in 
example 14, using the universal temporal negator similarly intensifies the negatitm of the 
proposition, in contrast with the less forcefully negated I 'fa 

1 4 a. You won't catch the train tonight 
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Even where neve r is an ind-jterminete, one of the three-term series sometimes -ever -never , it 
can still be seen as foregrounding the part of the utterance that falls within its scope, so that 3a, 
for instance, contrasts with the more forcefully negated 9: 

9. He never visits us 
9a. He doesn't visit us 

Given an appropriate context , In other words, 9a can still have universal reference, even though 
the universal quantifier does not appear. 

Seeing never simply as the negative member of a three-term series, as in the analyses of 
Klimaandftjirketal., misses the important function that never fulfills in English, as a 
marker of foregrounding, highlighting the negation of that part of the utterance that falls within 
its scope. Using a universal temporal negator to strengthen the force of negation is, of cour«, o 
common phenomenon in Eurt^wan languages, and it has been a favoured strateg/ in the history of 
English. Moctem English no, for example, derives from Old English na, which itself derives from 
ne + a,'notever'(Jespersen, 1917: 18). Similarly, Modern English not derives from ne + a * 
EM, 'not ever anything' (Traugott. 1 972: 94). In present-da/ English j^il has lost its 
function of reinforcing, or foregrounding, the negation of the utter-ancti in which it occurs; arid 
the universal negator is now serving this function, as before. 

■4.2. All es a marker of foreoroundino 

A slmiler conflict exists between the meaning that sentence grammars assign to the 
quantifier §11, and the meaning that ail expresses when it is used in everyday discourse. Like 
never, sU is usuallyconsidered to be a universal quantifier, with a meaning that can be 
paraphrased as 'the whole of , or 'every one". There is a vast literature on the meanings of an and 
other English quantifiers (see, for example, loup, l975, McCaw1e/, 1977; Vendler, 1987); 
within this literature there is a preoccupation with the analysis of the scope of the quantifiers, 
particularly when they are modifiers of nouns, as in example 1 5: 

15. All of the arrows didn't hit their targets (from Levinson,1983: 123) 

Such problems, however, rarely arise when analysing utterances from everyday language. A 
problem that does arise, on the other hand, is that aU frequently occurs with a meaning that 
cannot be paraphrased as 'the whole of. Examples 16-16 below illustrate this: 

1 6. My mum was all crying ( Lynne) 

17. He was dressed all smart ( Benny) 

18. He was being all big-headed ( Sharon) 

Again, the use offliiwith 8 'marked', non- universal meaning allows discourse prominence 
to be given to the adjectival forms with which it enters into construction ( crvino . smart and 
bio-headed, respectively). Similarly, in example 19 , the word fiU does not imply that 
Nobby's brother's entire hand was Injured, or that his entire head was bleeding ( this would, 
presumably, be physically impossible); again, an l^pears to simply foreground that part of 
the utterance with which it is in construction: 

1 9. My brother had all his hand bashed up..all his head was bleeding (Nobby) 



In example 20 there is the sense of quantification (' a large number of boxes' or ' a great 
deal of grease*); but this sense is certainly less than universal and, again, all appears to 
foreground that part of the utterance with which it is in construction: 

20. There's all boxs and that..there"s an grease ( Debbie) 
Finally, consider examples 2 land 22: 

2 1 . You gotta make all new friends ( Nobby) 

22. And I got.l got all the bollockings for It.and there wes him, laughing! (Dave) 

Here it is possible that the sense of universal quantification is intended. In example 21 , Nobby 
was explaining why he didn't want to move away from the road he lives in . despite the fact that 
there is nothing to do in the area. He mean that if he moved, every friend that he would 
have, would have to be a new one; or he may simply be foregrounding his point that he would 
have to make new friends, in order to clearly express his reluctance to move away. Similarly, in 
example 22, Dave is referring to a shoplifting episode during which he was caught but his 
friend escaped. It may be the case that Dave was the only bey who got into trouble for the 
shoplifting episode; or he ms/ simply be foregrounding the words within the scope of ail , to 
emphasise the unfairness of what happened. It is pointless, however , to attempt to give a strict 
interpretation of the meaning of the quantifier; for in everyday discourse it is rarely 
important to communicate whether or not strict universality applies. It is far more important 
that Nobby communicates his relictance to move away from his road, and that Dave 
communicates his feeling of having been treated unfairly, than it is for either of them to 
communicate unambiguously the truth value of what the/ are ^ing. 

Both all and never , then, occur in English as universal quantifiers; and it is this use that 
has been given very detailed treatment in sentence grammars. But they also occur in everyday 
conversation with more restricteo rneanings, with a sense that appears to be less than, and 
sometimes directly opposite to, the mev'ining of universal quantification, and that as a result 
gives discourse prominence to that part of the utterance that falls within their scope. 

There are clear parallels here with the use of this as a marker of foregrounding; in each 
case a single item appears to be used in English to assign both definite and indefinite reference. 
It seems that whenever a feature appears to have two contradictory meanings, we should be 
alerted to the possibility that the two apparently distinct senses are related, with one or both of 
thrm being available for foregrounding and for the expression of Intensity. 

4.. Speaker involvement 

Using a universal quantifier with a sense that is less than universal is, of course, en 
example of overstatement; and overstatement is astrategy which is very commonly used for 
Intensifying the force of an utterenct . Many of the more common English intensifiers are 
relatively empty of lexical content today, but have their origins in overstatement; consider , for 
example, adjectives such as awful , horrible , wonoerful . or oreat. 

The universal quantifiers are often analysed in terms of scalar implicatures: that is to say, 
they are seen as 8 member of an impllcat'ional scale, so that an utterance containing one item 
from the scale entails the items lower down on the scale. Examples of a few such scales are given 
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below, from Levinson ( 1 983: 1 34): 

< al 1 , most , many, some, few > 

< always, often , sometimes > 

< excellent, good > 

If someone says : this Is excellent wine , they conversationally implicate this is good wine : if 
they say all the pets we have had have been a nuisance , this conversationally implicates some 
of tt^ pets we have had have been a nuisance , and so tm Thus in examples 16-22at)ove, the 
speakers who used the universal quantifiers where the quantification involved W3s less than 
universal were not, in fKt , making a cognitive contradiction ; they were simply indulging in 
overstatement. 

Using overstatement is a frequent way of expressing subjective involvement ; for by 
choosing a word that communicates the highest point on a scale, the strength of a speaker's 
feelings can be very effectively communicated. Scalar impltcatures are helpful in explaining 
why this is not a contradiction in terms, since they draw attention to the fact that universal 
quantifiers are at the high point of a scale, and that they conversationally implicate lower points 
on their scales. 

AddressRe -orlentation 

Again, the function of aU and never as addressee-oriented items is directly related to the 
expression of speaker Involvement. Items at the highest point on a scale conversationally 
implicate the lower points on the scale, but it is up to the addressee to determine whether or not 
the highest point on the scale can in fact apply. In some cases, a universal meaning is possible; 
this was so for all in example 2 1 , as we saw in section 4.2, and for never in example 9 
(reproduced below). In other cases, the linguistic context makes it clear that universality 
cannot apply, as in example 1 1 , where the past tense verb form and the surrounding context 
clearly specify a moment of past time. And on other occasions, as in example 1 9 , address 
have to use their knowledge of the world to decide on the degree of quantification that is entailed: 

2 1 . You gotta make all new friends ( Nobby) 
9. He never visits us 

1 1 . He never told mel If I'd have known he's have run, I'd have run...right git (Dave) 
1 9. My brother had all his hand bashed up..all his head was bleeding (Nobby) 

In every case, speakers who use a universal quantifier indicate to their addressees that the 
intended scope of the quantifier is the widest possible within the linguistic and non-linguistic 
context in which it is used. As with Mas a marker of foregrounding, using a universal 
quantifier communicates the subjective, emotional involvement of the speaker in the utterance 
whilst at the same time opening a processing task to the addressees, inviting them to identify the 
widest possible scope for the quantifier end thereby involving them directly in the creation of 
the universe of discourse. 

Again, universal quantifiers can be seen as positive politenws devices. Brown and 
Levinson ( 1978; 122) see hedges such as giriof and kinis£ as positive politeness devices, 
because they leave it to the addressee to figure out the precise meaning of the word that they 
qualify. If a speaker says John's sort of nice , she is indicating that iM is a metaphor , and it is 
up to the addressee to decide exactly how to interpret it. Using sort of in this way implies that 



there is some common ground between the speaker and the addressee, and the speaker calls upon 
the addressee to use their common knowledge in order to interpret her attitude. In the same wey , 
using a universai quantifier implies a rommon knowledge of the world and calls on the 
addressee to use this knowledge to determine the widest possible limits of universality that can 
apply. Like iiils. the universal quantifiers are metaphors, creating a joint focus of attention for 
the speaker and the addressee, 

5. Addressee-oriented features in discourse 

So far I have considered this, all and never in isolation , in ortter to show that a 
sentence-based grammar with its preoccupation with the expression of propositionol thoi#t 
cannot account for the way in which these items are used in everyday face-to-face discourse, 
where they express subjective involvement and orient the discourse towards their addressee. 
The function of quantifiers and intensifier this as addressee-oriented items, however, cannot 
be properly appreciated unless their use is seen within a wider context, as part of a pattern of 
addressee-oriented features In spoken discourse. 

Extract B . below . is a narrative from the Reading corpus, where Lynne has the floor and 
the other people who are present listen. The addressee-oriented features ere in bold t\'pe. The/ 
cluster in two places: in the opening sections of the narrative, and at the end. This is a very 
frequent pattern in the narrative sections of the recordings, and it serves a communicative 
function, as we will see. 

Extract B : 

Lynne: Well..! never have been in hospital to stay-.not even one night 
dandy: Your brother has though Lynne..remember his eye 
Lynne. 

1 . Oh..yeah..my brother..he went to work with my uncle..Derek.. 

2. and..em...anywoy..my uncle Derek went in to see this lad/ about this job 

3. and there were my cousin and my brother... 
• was playing with these sticks outside.. 

? /18/ing swords or summat.. 

6. and my cousin accidentally put them in ins eye.. 

7. and his eye was hanging out 

8. and he nearly lost it 

9. he was lucky he still had his eye 

1 0. because the lad/ who bandaged it up for him 
n . and the doctor..said to my mum 

1 2. he was ever so snotty with her 

1 3. he said that he was lucky he never lost his eye..you know 

14. my mum was aJI crying 

15. she was so upset 

If 8 speaker Is to take the floor and keep It for long enough to tell c narrative. It is 
necessary to attract the attention and the interest of the addressees in the opening sections of the 
narrative. This is not necessarily an easy task, since the n»ain interest of the stoi7 usually 
occurs later In the narrative. Often the opening clauses form an orientation section to the 
narrative (see Labov. 1 972), which merely sets out the main participants and their 
whereabouts, and which does not necessarily have a great deal of intrinsic interest for the 
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addressees. Using this in the orientation section , as Lynne does, expresses her subjective 
involvement in what Is being said. and. we can assume, creates an anticipatory interest on the 
part of the addressees in the story that is to be told. Furthermore, the combination of 
addressee-oriented items that occurs in the orientation section is likely to secure the attention 
or the addressees and to make the task of k^plng the floor that much easier. Using 'metaphorical' 
Ms in the opening sections of narratives can be seen , therefore, as just one of a cluster of 
addressee-oriented items that enables the narrative to get underway. 

Lynne's task in taking the floor is made eesier by her friejid Mandy's invitation to tell the 
story; nevertheless, in the orientation section of her narrative (clauses ! - 5), she uses six 
add. essee-oriented features, including three occurrences of the intensifier ihis (for discussion 
of fih in discourse, see Schiffrin, 1 986). 

In extract A (repeated below, from section 3), Ronny has a more difficult task. He tells 
his story immediately after another speaker has finished telling a story on the same general 
theme of naked ladles. There are several speakers with sim liar tales to tell , all eager to take the 
r.xr , so Ronny needs to use a number of strategies in order to gain his turn. 

FxtractAfRonnv): 

I Do you know whot happened to me ? 
2 1 was in this lady' s house., up there..right, 
3 and her little girl, right 
s^ 8 said take this up to my mum 
E 3o I was walking upstairs 

6 she was In the bathroom 

7 and I went in the door 

8 and there she was 

9 standing completely naked 

10 just standing there 

Ronny's first strategy in engaging his addressee's interest is to use a question - clearly 
an addressee-or'enijd form. He also checks that the adressees have followed the details of his 
orlentet'.on douses, using the word right, with fall-rise intonation - another 
addressee-oriented i ten. He uses thigto foreground the first available noun, in clause 2. The 
referent that is markKi by M plays a central role in the story; Ihia therefore plays a t.-- iple 
role here: it foregrounfls a referent about >vhich more information is forthcoming, it marks the 
emotional involvement of the speaker in the story that is to be told, thereby indicating to the 
addressee that the story is one that will be worth listening to; and It orients the discourse 
towards the addressee, metaphorically implying a shared experience, and therefore involving 
the addressee in the creation of the universe of discourse. 

Note that in both Ronny's and Lynne's narratives, there ere no addressee-oriented items in 
the clauses which report the main action. It seems that by '.he time speakers get to this part of 
the story, they ran assume that they have secured the interest and the attention of their 
addressees, and they do not need to encumber their account of the action with items that no 
longer have a communicative function. Addressee-oriented items reappear, however, in the 
evaluation sections of the narratives. In Lynne's narrative, this is clauses 9- 1 S ; in Ronny's 
narrative, this is clauselO (see Lee, 1 987). for an analysis of iust ). Ronnv aisousesan 
Intensifier. con^pletelv. to mark the climax of his story. In clauses. Again, there Is a 
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communicative reeson for their occurrence. At the end of a narrative speakers need to 
demonstrate that the story was worth telling, to evcid, es Laoov ( 1 972) has pointed out , the 
withering response "so what?" By using an item which expresses the speaker's subjective 
involvement in the story in the evaluative sections of the narrative, speakers express their 
emotions! stake in the story, and justify its telling. Since, as i have claimed here, these items 
arc also addressee-oriented features, the addressee is invited to help create the universe of 
discourse, and is more likely, therefore, to be sympathetic to the point of its having been told. 
Furthermore, the speaker will have satisfied the politeness requirements of the situation, by 
attending tc the positive face of tne addressees, in reccgnition of having monopolised the floor. 

It is not onfy in narratives that addressee-oriented features serve an important function. 
Extract C is an argument that took place between Benny and Nobby. Benny is complaining about 
the area where the two bo/s live, saying that thei 8 Is nothing to do there. Nobby Is saying that 
nevertheless it would be hard to move and make new friends. Although they ere argtjing, each 
speaker uses linguistic features which take account of the other person. For example. Nobby 
marks his contribution as a preliminary to an argument with the formula poke vour nose in 
clause I ; Benny takes up the argument, but softens the force of his statement with a tag 
question, in clause 2. Nobby's final comment makes his point strongly, wUh repetition ( il 
wouldn't be the same , in clauses 6 and 8) and with quantifiers that express his subjective 
involvement ( so much in clause 7 and the quantifier all in clause 9); and he orients his 
utterance towards his adressee with a cluster of linguistic featurss, including the quantifier sJl 
and the tag question ain't you . 

Extract D: Nobbv and Bennv: 

Nobby: 1 .I've lived in Cumberland Road for ten years ..so...8leven years..so poke your nose 
Benny: 2. Yeah.. it's rubbish though., round here, isn't it? 
Benny :3. You ainl got nothing to do..some nights 
Jenny: Why., what's wrong with it ? Looks allrtght to me 
Nobby: 4. Ycoh..but when you leaves now.. 

5. if you leave now.. 

6. it wouldn't ue the same.. 

7. 'cos you've got used to the area so much.. 

8. it wouldn't be the same... 

9. 'cos you gotta make all new friends. .ain't >ou? 

In Brown and LevJnson s terms. Benny and Nobby are attending to each other s positive face 
in a number of different wo/s, despite the fact that they ore arguing. The possible overstatement 
of the quantifier sU in clause 9 implies that what Nobby is saying might not be literally true, so 
the threat to Benny's face is mtntmtsed; and by using tag questions in clauses 2 and 9, each 
speaker appeals to shared assumptions, 8tter.ding to his addressee's positive face whilst at the 
same time strgngtheidng the likelyhood of his argument being accepted. 

6. Conclusion 

This paper has focuaed on the expression of non-propositionol meaning in everyday spoken 
discourse. It is worth stressing that the meaning that is assigned to Ms and to the quantifiers gU 
and never by sentence-based grammars takes no account of the meaning that these Items express 
in everyday language and, as we have seen, even appears to directly conflict with their everyday 
meaning. Nevertheless, the analytical insights of sentence-based grammars do not necessarily 
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have to be abandoned. Instead, it is necessary to take account of the way in which speakers 
express their emotional involvement in what they are saying; to take account, that is, of the 
subjectivity o^ utterance. It is equally necessary to take account of the fact that in face-to-face 
communication speakers are continually orienting their discourse towards their 
addressees, in order to serve specific communicative functions. The^ two fun£fement8l aspects of 
spoken discourse arc served by using ihis,8iiandneyer as metaphors; and this in turn 
necessarily involves the addressee in actively participating in the interpretation of the 
metaphor. The ability to use and Interpret metaphors, of course. Is a general cognitive ability, 
not just a language-specific ability, for it represents our ability to reason analogically (see 
Levinson, 1 983: 1 59). Equally, the systematic use of addressee-oriented items in spoken 
languege reflects general sxial principles of cooperative activity between individuals, not just 
8 language-specific ability (again , see Levinson , op.cit: 97). By focusing our analyses on the 
subjectivity of utterance and on the Interactive features of spoken language. It may be possible 
to situate language behaviour within the wider perspective of general cognitive behaviour and 
general social behaviour. We may, in this way, achieve a more integrated and more worthwhile 
description and explanation of language structure and language use. 
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